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UNIQUE VIEW of FRENCH SCULPTURE 
NVITTI Century Masterpieces: the David-Weill Collection 


: SAY of the fifty-odd French sculptures 


of the Baroque, Rococo and Neo-Classic 
epochs that once belonged to the David-Weill 
Collection in Paris and are currently exhibited 
at the Wildenstein Galleries, that one’s first im- 
pression is sheer pleasure at being in the presence 
of these, for the most part, portrait effigies of 
men and women of the most cultivated age in 
history, as much as the aesthetic enjoyment of 
plastic art for itself, is no ordinary emotional 


BY ALFRED M. FRANKFURTER 


or as conveniently adaptable allegorical pro- 
tagonist. The result, moreover, did not end 
there, but was achieved only by the complete 
stylistic organization of the portrait bust for 
its own sake and then, finally, in relation to 
its architectural setting. Accompanying this in- 
vincible artistic logic there was a degree of tech- 
nical proficiency in all sculptural mediums as 
fluent as the very language of the day—and as 
unattained since—to make the artist always com- 


EXHIBITED AT WILDENSTEIN & COMPANY 


painting, and where, despite the importance of 
the sculptures included, it was not possible to 
regard them with the objectivity and detach- 
ment from their surroundings that the present 
instance affords by its isolation of objects that 
may be seen from all angles in spacious, top- 
lighted galleries with no pictures on the walls. 
If an arrangement thus far removed from the 
idea of the “period room” is also distant from 
the architectural purpose these works of art 


IN THE GREAT TRADITION OF GIAN LORENZO BERNINI WHICH WAS THE BASIS OF FRENCH SCULPTURE: “LE MARQUIS DE 


PERUSSIS” IN MARBLE BY PERIL 


evasion of critical duties but rather a high com- 
pliment peculiarly befitting the occasion. For of 
all art forms in modern history none was more 
closely, if as closely, integrated into the purely 
human equations of life than the French sculp- 
ture of the eighteenth century which is in the 
dominant as well as the great numerical majority 
here 

The portrait bust was not only completely 
lunctional, in tune with the Age of Reason, in 
being first of all a likeness, but also triumphed 
over such specific personality by the imperson- 
ality of depicting the sitter in terms of the taste 
of the day as erotic deity, as philosophical sage. 


(LEFT); 


AND THE SUPERB BRONZE 


pletely coherent, often to the extent that in the 
contemplation of his product one is likely to 
forget his struggles of style and technique. But 
it is just this complete ease before the work 
of art that permits the spectator the first im- 
pression with which | began above. 

These observations are prompted and en- 
couraged by the singularly handsome presenta- 
tion of what, above all, is qualitatively the finest 
group of French sculptures shown in this coun- 
try in a long time. The only comparable occasion, 
in fact, was the Metropolitan Museum’s great 
French exhibition in 1935, where, however, 
sculpture admittedly played a rdle secondary to 
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BUST, “ROBERT 


DE COTTE” BY ANTOINE COYSEVOX 


originally possessed, it is nevertheless a primary 
condition to that intimate knowledge which is 
essential to understanding them. Hence this ex- 
hibition offers a unique opportunity and aesthetic 
pleasure in an art hitherto but informally and 
incompletely exhibited in New York. 

Of the David-Weill Collection itself, scarcely 
more than a word need be said. On two previous 
occasions—the exhibitions of paintings and draw- 
ings respectively at the galleries of the same firm, 
which has acquired the collection in its entirety 
—it has been extensively described in these 
columns. Mr. D. David-Weill’s fame is not alone 
that of one of the greatest private collectors of 
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STATUETTES, DECORATIVE AND PORTRAIT: CAFFIERI’S “STUDY FOR A RIVER GOD” 


IN TERRACOTTA (LEFT) 


our day, but also that of an important public 
figure in French art. He is President of the 
Conseil des Musées Nationaux aud holds several 
other offices in French art life. His collection 
of eighteenth century art of his country was 
formed largely with the assistance of the officials 
of the Louvre, and in its entirety was a monu- 
ment to the real cultural value of the private 
collector, a fact confirmed by the subsequent 
entry of many of his most important paintings 
and drawings into great museums of Europe and 
America. Such personalia are significant because 
they emphasize the working of a single personal 
taste in the gathering of these objects—which 
is an interesting point to recall on seeing them 
together. 

That aspect, in fact, of the David-Weill sculp- 
tures as of the paintings and drawings, is one | 
would like to stress again even though I| have 
done so before. In our time, when exterior cir- 
cumstances have long threatened to extinguish 
the flame which has, to speak, warmed art 
and kept it in living movement through the 
centuries no matter when it was created, such 
an example as this ought to be deeply memorized, 
so that when the still more destructive forces 
of the immediate moment are annihilated, the 


AND HOUDON’S MARBLE “CHARLES FONTAINE DE BIRE” 


record will remain alive. To Americans espe- 
cially, confronted with the duty of the hour, 
the guardianship of works of art is a serious 
and inescapable price of non-belligerence in a war 
for civilization. What could a handful of Ameri- 
can David-Weills accomplish for their country 
today! 

Entitled “French Eighteenth Century Sculp- 
ture,” this exhibition boasts several works by 
artists born in the previous century among which 
| have found not only favorites but the basis 
for regarding the rest. Foremost of these is the 
magnificent bronze by Coysevox, author of the 
unforgettable Chevaux de Marly which flank 
the entrance of the Champs Elysées at the Place 
de la Concorde, the bust of Robert de Cotte, 
a handsomely coiffed Baroque gentleman whose 
claim to posterity in the catalogue is merely that 
he was the “brother-in-law of Mansart.” Surely 
executed toward the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, it is the perfect flowering of the artist's 
own powerful movement and monumental mass, 
impregnated by the influence of visit to Paris 
in 1665 of the last great Italian sculptor from 
whom stems the entire plastic art of France in 
the hundred and fifty years that follow. It was 
Bernini's integration of sculpture into archi- 


CLODION’S IMPRESSIONISTIC TERRACOTTA STATUETTES OF “DAY” AND “NIGHT” 
EXHIBITED AT WILDENSTEIN & COMPANY 


















































































tecture and his achievement of complete com- 
mand over technique which laid the foundation 
for French sculpture, and nowhere better than 
in this exquisitely modeled and _ brilliantly 
chiseled bronze is the evidence to be found 
Except perhaps in the remarkable marble Mar- 
quis de Perussis by J. B. Peru, itself so much 
a brilliant orchestration of the bold rhythms and 
formal harmonics of Bernini that one thinks 
instantly of the “marble worked like wax’ of 
the bust of the Duke of Modena and the 
St. Theresa (the catalogue seems to err here, 
attributing the authorship to the fourth of the 
Peru dynasty, he who died in 1790, for surely 
this is the work of either the first or second of 
these extraordinary Avignonese sculptors—Jean 
1043-1707, or Jean-Baptiste |, 1650-1723—prob- 
ably the latter) 

Peru and Coustou, in his brilliant characteriza- 
tion of the Comte de Pontchartrain, are the first 
here to mark the French addition to the Ber- 
nini formula—the sense for psychological pene- 
tration which even the great Italian rebel 
against formal tradition had eschewed to remain 
within stylistic confines. In both, facial ex- 
pression flashes across these masks of marble 
and bronze as though across a living visage, the 
passing moment held still, without regard for 
the dramatic or emotional balance between such 
disparities as are presented by a smiling face 
and serious garb. 

And thus begins the whole concept of the 
sculptured portrait in the dix-huitiéme, expressed 
with varying personal inflections but ever with 
the same sense by each master. The result is 
the great unity between personalities of subject 
and sculptor, presenting the physical presence 
of the former and the pervasive language of the 
latter. The individual dialects can be approached 
to a certain degree by finding parallels among the 
more familiar painters of the age for each 
sculptor, though at the very outset Lemoyne 
is far better aesthetically than his counterpart 
Nattier, much as his rounded decorative rhythms 
remind one of the latter. Pigalle, although earlier, 
was as sentimental as Greuze, and yet as keenly 
analytical and fluent in his portraits, such as the 
powerful terracotta study of the Engineer Per- 
ronet here. Pajou, whose purely decorative sculp- 
ture is a close pendant to Boucher, is less com- 
parable in his best portraits, like that of Madame 
Olivier, with their unusually human connotations, 
erotic and otherwise, superimposed on so perfect 
a design. 

Clodion, of course, is the Fragonard of sculp- 
ture, with his quick, impressionistic technique in 
terracotta that gives as swift and bright an at- 
mosphere as the most electrically brushed can- 
vasses—as witness the tours de force of the tiny 
statuettes of Day and Night and the charming 
little terracotta of La Poésie et la Musique in 
its relationship to the same subject in life-size 
marble, finished in solider but equally impressive 
style. Lucas de Montigny’s portrait of an actor 
as Figaro is surely a plastic Watteau. 

Houdon alone cannot be fixed in any such 
schedule of parallels. In fact he was the true 
latter-day follower of Bernini, or at least the 
most complete, for his sojourn in Rome had im- 
bued him more deeply with the great Italian’s 
basic aesthetic. His portrait statuette of Fon- 
taine de Bire is again a statement of marble like 
butter under the chisel, while his sharp logic of 
observation represents what the eighteenth cen- 
tury could add to the seventeenth. 

Yet at last it seems almost pointless to speak 
of such apparently subjective matters as style 
and craftsmanship here. Instead there ought to 
be belles-lettres on the physiognomies one en- 
counters—faces still lighted up by the great 
intellectual fire of the day, a bright day in which 
sitter and artist belonged to a universally cul- 
tivated society. But, after all, one can hardly 
say more for the artists than that they have 
made it, after two centuries, still completely 
comprehensible, even enviably real. 
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EXHIBITED AT WILDENSTEIN & COMPANY 


GREAT PHYSIOGNOMIES OF THE DIX-HUITIEME SEEN IN THE UNIFICATION OF PSYCHOLOGY WITH DECORATIVE FORM BY 
CONTEMPORANEOUS FRENCH SCULPTORS: (ABOVE, LEFT) “MADAME DE ROISSY”, FRIEND OF MADAME VIGEE-LEBRUN, BY 


|. B. LEMOYNE; (ABOVE, RIGHT) CLASSIC PROFILE OF THE NEO-GREEK “MADAME OLIVIER” BY PAJOU, DATED 1774; (BELOW, 

LEFT) A MORE REALISTIC CHARACTERIZATION BY PAJOU, DATED 1775, “MICHEL JEAN SEDAINE”, POET AND MEMBER OF 

litt ACADEMIE FRANCAISE; (BELOW, RIGHT) “L’ACTEUR PREVILLE DANS ‘FIGARO’”, A BRILLIANT ANALYTICAL PORTRAIT 
OUT OF BEAUMARCHAIS BY LUCAS DE MONTIGNY, DATED 1782 








the NEW DERAIN 


Most Recent Canvases Show 


A Mature Accomplishment 


BY DORIS BRIAN 


i y RAIN AT SIXTY might well be the title of the splendid exhibi 
tion of a doze of his recent canvases at the Pierre Matisse Gallery 
hich 1 


is Shown for the benefit of the American Friends of France, for in 


these large scale pictures the mature artist presents a recitation of the best 


ccomplishment. Having devoted himself entirely to an almost 
hedonistic practice of pure painting, he still stands, as Waldemar George 
once expressed it, as a sort of Janus, looking at the past and living for 


the future, an eclectic only to t 


i his a 


I 


le extent to which he wants to be, and an 
artist who leaves on everything which he touches the personal mark not 
only of his golden palette, but of his way of seeing things. In the past, he 
did not borrow from his contemporaries so much as he paid tribute to 
some of their ideas, and, often as not, they returned the compliment, for 
if there are Derains which have a trace of Picasso design, there are Picassos 
which are Derain in color 

In the present show, however, anything reminiscent is an echo of his own 


work, There is experimentation, but it is all his. Each painting seems to 


present a new problem: a way of outlining a head, of treating hair, of paint- 


I 


ing pottery, of combining colors. But if they are tours de force, most of 
them are not thrust at us as such for, save in one case, we only realize 
it upon reflection. Though he says little that he has not said before, he 


speaks with complete assurance, and at three score years he shows again 
that he is an accomplished painter who is also a fine artist. This group of 


pictures, all made since 1938, is happily free both of the pseudo-Venetian 
quasi-Renoir monumental figure compositions seen in New York last year 
and of the minor essays which all too frequently escape his atelier. The 





EXHIBITED AT THE PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY 


“LA FAMILLE,” A RECENTLY COMPLETED SELF-PORTRAIT 


10 





EXHIBITED AT THE PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY 


LES TROIS PANIERS” WITH DERAIN’S FAMILIAR GLOW 


high standard of quality here is to the credit not only of the artist, but of 
the man who chose and hung the exhibition, 

\ sort of light-hearted keystone of the ensemble is a happy group 
in terracotta tones highlighted with bright greens and blues 
La Famille on which the paint is barely dry 


marks 


] 
self-portrait 


Crammed full of his trade- 
the head of the niece who so often serves as his model, the com- 
potier with translucent grapes and firm pears, the impudent little vase of 
flowers—it shows the French bonhomme working with his family and chat- 
tels around him. The frown of concentration on his face is not without 
good humor, for he looks, as does the parrot who perches atop his easle 
as if he might utter a gruff witticism at any moment. Not the most finished 
work that he has given us (notice the casual execution of the napkin in 
comparison with the treatment of similar bits of still-life in some of the 
other paintings) it is, nevertheless, a sound and clever exhibition piece 

Directly related to La Famille both in theme and in manner are two 
portraits with still-life, the Femme au poires lent by the Albright Gallery 
in Buffalo (illustrated in THe Art News for December 16, 1939, page 9) 
and Figure sur fond noir. In both cases the reduction to absolute essen- 
tials, the simplification almost to abstraction, gives to the completely un- 
pretentious figures a quality of monumentality which puts them in line 
with Poussin and with the muralists of ancient Rome. Yet the quick, sure 
light touch with which Derain outlines the shadows, the spirited arabesques 
with which he suggests the hair, are so brightly gay that they remove all 
severity 

But if there is something willfully wooden, and pleasingly so, about the 
figures mentioned above, other portraits show quite a different side of 
Derain. While Figure sur fond noir is definitely enclosed, L’Anglaise appears 
to have no outlines at all. She is painted with the broad, almost Impres- 
sionistic strokes of some of the earlier work which cause soft flesh to melt 
into the mass of red hair set off by three shades of green. Again, the blond 
L’Italienne is distinguished for the way in which the artist has painted 
shadows on a face in bright light, and for a high-keyed blue background 
which sings behind the florid curves of a black chair. 

Four large still-lifes are not only varied in content and composition, but 
in each Derain has tried to perfect the painting of a different element, and 
to present anew those which are repeated—white cloth appears in all of 
them, but in no two is it rendered in the same way. To call “Chardin” at 
these golden-toned pictures of humble objects is a grave mistake. Only in 
the philosophy which lies behind them are they perhaps like the eighteenth 
century master. Though Derain is accomplished at presenting textures 
there is nothing meticulous about this painting, for that which will, at a 
distance of a few feet, emerge with almost incredible verisimilitude, may be 
a meaningless blur at close range. While it is pure pleasure to see such 
familiar wheat-colored baskets of fruit painted in glowing colors as Les 
trois paniers, this reviewer's favorite is Nature morte aux poissons, a com- 
position which harks back to the great La table de cuisine in the Guillaume 
Collection (illustrated in THe Art News for November 14, 1936, page 17) 
It may lack the perfection of the latter painting, but it is free of a Cé- 
zannesque suggestion, and leaves the spectator to concentrate on the color- 
ful play of the curved fish set against the counter-curve of the white dish 
and on flowing lines and powerful contrasts. In Nature Morte au lapin the 


} 


(Continued on page 21) 


The NEW and the OLD SOUTINE 


Cross-Sectionof the 


‘motional Painter 


BY JEANNETTE LOWE 


NHAIM SOUTINE, victim of circumstance, 
*» whose childhood was spent in a Russian 
ghetto under conditions of indescribable distress 
and who left his native land for Paris after the 
Revolution of 1917, always offers a temptation 
to indulge in amateur psychiatry upon any ap- 
praisal of his works. The writhing paroxysms ol 
paint in which he voices his protests have 
marked every type of expression to which he 
has turned, and he has seemed haunted in his 
distortions of form, and in his color, which can 
nly recall bleeding, twisted flesh, by hallucina- 
tions Which could never leave him. Twelve of his 
paintings now at the Carroll Carstairs Gallery in- 
clude five made last year, and of them three are 
landscapes. One would like to see in them less 
frustration than has gone before, less of a patho- 
logical state of mind, and perhaps this is pos- 
sible 

[hey are, at any rate, the work of a complex 
and skillful colorist whose eager, flowing brush 
has captured in a swirling stroke the rich green 
of the countryside and electric brilliance of the 
sky. Devoid of the clash of human values Le 
grand arbre and Paysage d'automne are mag- 
nificent landscapes, felt in huge, strong rhythms 
lrees bend before a gusty wind, their trunks as 
mobile in Soutine’s view as the tossing branches 
and foliage. Overhead a stormy sky carries out 
the same sense of disturbed elements, which one 
seems to hear as well as to see. But even so the 
tumult is less in the artist’s soul than in the 
scene itself. In Retour de l’école apres lorage, 
there is the tenderness and detachment from sub- 
jective problems which childhood calls forth in 
an adult mind. The small childish figures which 





EXHIBITED AT THE CARROLI 


FENDER ADULT NOSTALGIA: SOUTINE’S 


trudge across the landscape mark, too, Soutine’s 
deep understanding of actual physical move- 
ment, that sense of a body which is clear under- 
neath apparently rough handling of the brush. 
\t any rate, this painting suggests none of the 
tortured spirit of much of Soutine’s work, either 


EXHIBITED AT THE CARROLL CARSTAIRS GALLERY 
SOLTINE’S STUDIED COLOR: FEMME EN ROUGE ENTENDUE SOUS UN ARBRE,” 1932 


ll 





CARSTAIRS GALLERY 


“RETOUR DE L’ECOLE APRES L’ORAGE,” 1939 


in its mood or in its application of handsome color 

Femme en rouge entendue sous un arbre, 
painted in 1932, is one of the arresting works in 
an exhibition in which each painting seems to 
have its own individual role in constructing an 
estimate of the artist’s achievement. The wo- 
man’s figure resting against the solid background 
of a huge tree trunk, is clothed in a white dress 
and red coat, its hood encircling her face. Here 
is a marvelous handling of transparent lacy 
white frills, reflecting the color of the coat and 
shot through with its brilliance. The white of 
the dress, as in the white apron and cap of the 
more familiar Petit Patissier, also being shown, 
is an example of Soutine’s heritage of color an- 
alysis from the Impressionists. Reds, greens, and 
blues give it the luminosity of white material in 
the light, never solely white itself, always a syn- 
thesis of rainbow hues derived from the myriad 
reflections in which it is engaged. 

In this group, unlike any which has preceded 
it in New York, where in 1935 Soutine’s work 
was first exhibited in a one man show, there are 
no still-life subjects, and none such as the Cathe- 
dral with its twisted, writhing line and unsub- 
stantiability of form. Beside the landscapes and 
figures mentioned, there are several heads, such 
as the Femme de profile of 1939, distorted to a 
certain extent, but lacking the fury of color with 
which Soutine has been wont to suffuse his faces 
Fillette en rouge is one of this latter type, a 
product of the year 1934. Here the face of the 
subject is a violent orange red, and the dress of 
the figure as intense and flaming as pigment can 
make it. Here, as in the head of a child called 
Charlot, the texture of the paint itself is rich 
and full of meaning. Portrait of Madame M. 
made in 1927 bears the marks of Soutine’s 
friendship with and influence by Modigliani, an- 
other poet of hands and bodies and faces quick 

(Continued on page 21) 









ART IN DEMOCRACY: 
ARTISTS CONGRESS 
fee years annual exhibition of work by 


members of the American Artists Congress 


THE 


its fourth one, is not so large as its predecessors 


" 
’ 


though it numbers over two hundred items. It 
is not so clear in its aims as have been the 
others, and one or two of its strongest members 
have either not sent work or have contributed 
minor examples. One has come to expect a good 
deal, it is true, too high a standard, perhaps, ot 
lively awareness of the modern world and aes- 
thetic accomplishment to be maintained consist- 
ently 

One does record with pleasure, however, Cikov- 
sky’s fine Nude, Minna Citron’s amusing and 
well painted Colloquy, Lewis Daniel's fluent 
handling of figures in a group called Escape, and 
Zoltan Hecht’s original composition Brooklyn 
Bridge, No. 2. Morris Kallem’s landscape with 
its orchestration of color, Myron Lechay’s deli- 
cate line and pale hues in his New Orleans 
house are delightful. At the opposite pole is 
Karl Nelson’s overwhelmingly strident Head, 
terrifying in its intensity. Doris Rosenthal’s view 
of a Second Class railway carriage in Mexico 
has her usual humor and spirit; Sol Wilson’s 
Ven on Horses for beauty of painting is one of 
the best in the show Peggy Dodd's Vanity shows 
her entertaining way of drawing a figure. Among 
the sculpture, Rhys Caparn’s Hungarian Head 
and Herbert Ferber’s Head of an Intellectual 
are both powerfully conceived and two heads by 
Maurice Glickman command one’s admiration 
for their quiet dignity. Chaim Gross and Rob- 
ert Russin are amusing in their characterizations 
of a ballet dancer and a streetwalker respec- 
tively. 

Perhaps this all adds up to “Art in a Democ- 
racy’ as the show is called. Other shows of the 
Congress have been stronger both in art and a 
sense of democratic values. aA 


PAINTED ORNITHOLOGY BY 
FRANK LONDON 


IRDS, birds, birds seems Frank Lon- 
don’s comment on life. At the Montross 
Gallery we counted a mallard, a grebe, two 
quail, a starling, a pair of warblers, a jay, sev- 
eral flickers, and innumerable red-headed wood- 
peckers placed here and there in the fourteen 


LONDON: “UNATTAINABLE FEAST” 
EXHIBITED AT THE MONTROSS GALLERY 


New kxhibitions of the Week 





oils assembled. | here might have been a littl 
oo much of this had not Frank London soft 
pedaled it with some leaves, red cherries, bark 
strewn around on tables, and, once, a squirrel 
hung against a sheet. In another case, what 


look like marbles turn out to be eggs! Ww. 


DOUGLAS BROWN’S VIEW 
OF TROPICAL AMERICA 


OUGLAS BROWN’S acutely observed 
scenes of Louisiana, Haiti, Guatemala and 


Mexico make an auspicious opening exhibition 
for the new Fifty-second Street Gallery, and 
are appropriately presented under the title 
South.” But, as the excellent foreword by 
Martha Davidson points out, these are not the 
product of an innocent abroad, so much as that 
of a seasoned observer who takes up his resi- 
dence in lands where it is possible to paint out- 
doors in the heat of the sun the whole year 
round. They are, therefore, not the travel notes 
of a tourist, but the expression of the everyday 
enjoyment of a painter who exults in the char- 
acteristic spots of tropical towns in which he 
lives, and one who derives considerable amuse- 
ment from the juxtaposition of cultures which 
brings to Haiti an ice factory financed by the 
Rockefeller interests. Brown does very well pic- 
torially by this oddly shaped building, which 
pyramids against a lush green background and is 
called Usine de glace Rockefeller. 

laste and humor and a feeling for intriguing 
pattern ccharacterize all these watercolors. By 
the repetition of its elements Nuns and their 
Umbrellas is an eye-catching design. Marin 
Still-Life is an ingenious concoction of rusty 
anchors and other relics of better days. Proces- 
sion of Locomotives shows how Brown can dis- 
tort an inanimate form and give it energy. One 
of the most delightful paintings in the lot is 
Chez le Poéte, the contents of a highly tempera- 
mental room seen from above, and arranged to 
satisfy the whim of a very witty and engaging 
painter. hte 


PEGGY BACON’S FISHERMEN ; 
HITE’S WATERCOLORS 
EGGY BACON has been going down to 
the fishing colonies. If the coarseness of 


those places and the events that take place there 
seem hardly meant for the delicacy of pastel 


SOL WILSON: “MEN ON HORSES” 


EXHIBITED AT THE AMERICAN ARTISTS’ CONGRESS 
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in Which she records them, you are going to 
have another think coming. At the Rehn Gal- 
leries Peggy Bacon shows you that a man gut- 
ting a fish with lots of onlookers around him 
as in Awesome Spectacle and Horrid Fascina- 
fron—is nothing of which pastel need be 
ashamed. In The Life Beautiful she gets quite 
interested in a young couple having ice-cream 
sodas under an umbrella-ed table. In Banshee, 
a grackle, more gleeful than appropriately 
mournful, sits on the limb of a tree in a snow- 
scape gloating over the dilapidated house with 
crooked fire escape. None of these pictures is 
sunny, save Water Babies, but every now and 
again nice light and cloud effects come into 
Peggy Bacon’s horizons, and when they do, 
they're welcome. 

Marcia Hite of Louisville has in another room 
some astonishing watercolors: rhythmic, steno- 
graphic, vital. White Lotus is ineffably decora- 
tive and would be very Demuthian, except that 
it is freer and bolder than a Demuth would be 
Royal Palms Visit makes an attractive pattern 
of gobblers’ red wattles, and the scenes of or- 
chestras and race tracks are altogether pulse- 
quickening ee 


J. EPSTEIN’S EXPLOSIVE 
ADAM IN ALABASTER 


R' ALLY to say what we thought about Ja- 
cob Epstein’s Adam—the setting, if not the 
excuse, for the show of Epstein sculpture at 
the American Fine Arts Galleries—would wring 
some unwonted expletives from us. Let us con- 
tent ourselves with “horrid!” The same expostu- 
lation will do for divers others of the sculpture, 
e.g., the Babe, which, as the catalogue tells 
you, is “just asking to be kissed.” Hardly that. 
On the contrary, the work that Epstein prob- 
ably thought tame, like the Betty Joel, we like. 

Reverting to the Adam, we find it as well that 
the face cannot be seen except by looking into a 
mirror affixed to the ceiling. There is nothing 
of the poet in this block of Derbyshire alabaster; 
there is only the crackpot. A i ie 


FINGER PAINTING BY SHAW; 
PARSON’S STILL-LIFE 


INGER painting, the technique which has 
drawn from children such interesting work, 
both aesthetically and psychologically, is not 


D. BROWN: “USINE DE GLACE” 
EXHIBITED AT THE FIFTY-SECOND STREET GALLERY 
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often seen as the product of an adult hand 
and brain. Ruth Shaw, who began to teach it 
nearly twenty years ago in Rome, is now 
showing her own work for the first time in New 
York at the Ferargil Galleries. Its possibilities 
in rhythmic line and variety of textures may 
be seen in many of these paintings, in which 
the transparency of thin paint with the paper 
underneath showing through adds to its color- 
istic effects. The simplest flower forms are per- 
haps the most successful, several studies such 
as Yellow Flowers and Anenomes being the most 
attractive. But Miss Shaw carries the technique 
beyond this point and includes several paint- 
ings with figures in them, amazingly strong in 
their suggestion. 

In another room hang paintings by Lloyd 
Parsons. His very exact description of still-life, 
such as the flowered scarf in Mandolin, and 
two paintings of grapes, command admiration, 
the latter for its sensitive feeling for the fruit 
itself in contrast to such materials as glass and 
porcelain with which it is combined. Land- 
scapes are less interesting, being flat, and rather 
like lithographs, and the painting of figures in 
such works as The Son are artificially posed and 
wooden. J. bes 


WILLIAM THON’S SEASCAPES 
AND OTHER PICTURES 


HE young Brooklyn artist, William Thon, 

_ is showing a dozen of his paintings at the 
Eggleston Galleries, where a strong interest in 
the sea appears in more than half of the works 
shown. Cape Ann, one of the best, is excellently 
composed, with its rugged coast line and broad 
expanse of blue water. It bespeaks an under- 
standing of sea life, as do several of the other 
paintings here, deeper than just an appreciation 
of its superficial aspects. This artist has actually 
cruised in Southern waters in search of buried 
treasure, so that his understanding of the ele- 
ments is indeed reinforced by having battled 
with them. 

Thon’s style grows out of bold brush strokes, 
and a feeling for contrasting values. Spring in 
Washington is compounded of the delicacy of 
cherry blossoms and a view of the smooth Po- 
tomac, its small figures being purely incidental 
in interest. Lobstermen is a more typical work, 
the chilly sea lighted by a shaft of light from 
the grey sky which also illuminates bold rocks 
in the foreground. 


BRIGHT ECLECTICISM IN 
ABRAMOFSKY’S PAINTING 


HOUGH I. Abramofsky, a Russian-born 

painter trained in the Académie Julien by 
Lappart and Laurens, paints like now Matisse 
(Anemones), now Derain (Portrait of Phyllis 
Roskin), now Gauguin (Before High Tide), he 
is no mean derivative. These pictures which are 
at the Charles Morgan Gallery are strengthened 
by the inclusion of some that are unique and 
charmingly interpretive—to wit, Boats in New 
England, an artistic Venetian-like grouping of 
differently colored sails recalling, in a modern 
idiom, what William Gedney Bunce used to do; 
I'bree Pigeons; and Three Horses. J. W. L. 


EUROPEAN MANNERS IN 
THOENY’S PICTURES 


AN AUSTRIAN artist arrived in this country 
two years ago and went to work to win 
the reputation he had had in Paris since 1931. 
He is William Thoeny and he is fifty-two. His 
oils at the Galerie St. Etienne are a fine example 
of impasto painting. There is little or no under- 
painting: thick paint here, and no paint at all 


there gives a definitely Continental spirit. Little 
paintings of Napoleon | on a curvetting white 
steed or in his Bellerophon stance are inter- 
mingled with a view of Paris in 1870 and views 
of New York today. That this work is something 
more than impressionistic is proven by the ex- 
hilarating large portrait of Cardinal Verdier of 
Paris who died the other day. It is in much the 
same style, but the man’s seriousness shines 
through it all. 2 th 


DECORATIVE SCULTURE BY 
YARNALL 


HE sculpture by Agnes Yarnall at the 
fe Toole Galleries is capably modeled in 
the free-standing heads and originally decorative 
in the relief work. Two mahogany panels in re- 
lief, Fish and Bubbles and Fish and Shell, would 
make fine dining-room wall plaques, while Swans, 
in plaster, would be admirable as a wall piece 
for a large room. Mrs. Alexander Biddle and 
Alexander C. Yarnall, Jr., both in cast stone, are 
the best of the heads. J. W.1 


A GALLERY’S REVIEW OF 
THE SEASON 


UMMING up this season’s activities and pre- 

senting the last exhibition at the address 
where it has been for fifteen years, the Down- 
town Gallery has assembled a superb collection 
of works by the artists of its group, among them 
some of the most distinguished ones in this coun- 
try. Several canvases are being shown for the 
first time, others remind one of highlights in 
the year just past, and shine as they hang in a 
new juxtaposition. One of the most striking 
works is Karfiol’s Boys in Boat, the mellow blue 
of its water shedding a peculiar luminosity upon 
the figures. This has not been seen in New York 
before, but only in Pittsburgh where it won a 
Carnegie prize. New too is Cikovsky’s Farm Girl 
her sturdy quality in sympathetic hands. 

Music and Literature by William Harnett, so 
modern in its composition, so meticulous as to 
textural and formal detail was painted in 1878 
and makes a fascinating contrast with two still- 
lifes by contemporary artists. Charles Sheeler’s 
immaculate /nterior, and Katherine Schmidt's 
composition which contains even a tomato can 
and a lemon squeezer, so beautifully painted 
that they seem lovely in themselves, stand up 
very well beside Harnett’s masterly trompe 
doeil. Another still-life in the room devoted to 
the younger artists cannot be ignored in this 
connection; it is Breinin’s richly colored Fruit. 

Kuniyoshi’s sparkling Still-Life with Accor- 
dion, Dorothy Varian’s brilliant Champ, in 
which she uses the green baize of a billiard table 
with dazzling effect and a handful of Charles 
Demuth’s bright blossoms are only a few items 
in an exhibition which presents a vivid pano- 
rama of work by artists in the main stream of 
American artistic life, both past and present. 

J 


THE ACADEMICIANS AND 
DAVID LAX: TWO SHOWS 


HE Grand Central Galleries, Vanderbilt 
i Avenue branch, are showing the surfscapes 
in oil of Stanley Woodward and a score of por- 
traits chiefly by National Academicians. 

The surfscapes are nicely composed and two 
of them, Stratsmouth Light, over which the blow 
of the east wind is felt and the wheel of gulls 
seen, and Blue and Gold, which is of waves after 
the combers have broken, are tangy. Others are 
a touch too derivative (from Homer and 
Waugh) to be strong in their own right, and 
at times they seem flat in textural quality 


EXHIBITED AT THE GALERIE ST. ETIENNE 
WILLIAM THOENY: “FIRST VIEW OF NEW YORK’ 





EXHIBITED AT THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY 
BERNARD KARFIOL: “BOYS AND BOATS” 





EXHIBITED AT THE CHARLES MORGAN GALLERY 
I. ABRAMOFSKY: “THREE HORSES” 










EXHIBITED AT THE O'TOOLE GALLERY 
AGNES YARNALL: “SWANS,” PLASTER 



























lohanse 1s tremulous, har 
monious study of an elderly yan, Portra 
iM B Albert Herter’s Portrait of a G 
nd David Swasey’s Har ( fi The rest re 


only run-of-the mine 

lhe Hotel Gotham branch of the Grand Cen 
tral Galleries presents the oils of David Lax 
| 


logue | 


s glowingly introduced by a cata fore 
word from Archipenko. Lax is certainly, as the 
sculptor pronounces, interested in illumination 
ind shadow. The deft comparison with Rem- 
brandt overreaches itself, for Lax is more like 
DuBois or Martin Lewis, to wit, in the picture 
of the girl by the lamp-post entitled Wazting 
Whether by coincidence or not, a number of his 
compositions owe too much to Robert Philipp’s 
and they are not illuminated with compensating 


color values wl 


REPORT OF A COMPETENT 
GALLERY GROUP 


NIVE of the artists who regularly exhibit at 


4 the 


Fifteen Gallery combine to make the 
current show. Isabel Whitney’s charming sense 


of the pastoral enlivens her landscapes, and 
Brooklyn Roofs indicates with what taste and 
ontrol of her color she can handle an urban 
subject. Charles Aiken’s still-life paintings are 
among his most attractive. Mahogany and Old 
Blue is so lovingly delineated that one’s pleas 
ure in the porcelain, carefully drawn as to de- 
sign, is almost as keen as though one were touch- 
ing it 

Herbert Tschudy presents a small series of 
paintings in which he has pondered the con- 
trasts of trails, not only the conventional scenic 
landscapes of the West, but also one of railway 
tracks which he calls The Steel Trail, and one 
of the city called Manhattan Trail. His observa- 
tion and crisp touch make them alive, and one 
feels that he goes well below the surface in his 
comprehension of their underlying signficance 
The Overseer, a study of a Mexican type, is also 
delightful, and verging upon caricature. Isabel 
Kimball’s sculpture rounds out a good show 
characteristic of fhe work of this able gallery 


group 2.4 


CLARE NEWBERRY’S BRUSH 
DRAWINGS OF CATS 


- pegypltn me of touch and a subtle under- 
standing of the muscular movements of 
cats characterize Clare Newberry’s brush draw- 
ings at the Arden Gallery, all of them of feline 
subjects. The essential traits of the animal, 
especially in its aspects of playfulness, are what 
this artist sees, and her economical line is ex- 
traordinarily expressive. It would be interesting 
to see her interpretations hung beside those of 
Peggy Bacon, whose view is also an acute one, 
and emphasizes quite another side of the crea- 
ture. There is not an atom of satire in Miss 
Newberry’s drawings, but their spontaneous 
quality is attractive and no less a critic than 
Thomas Craven affirms the excellence of her 
product in the foreword to the catalogue. J. 1 


BURLIUK SCULPTURE 


RANCIS DE ERDELY at the Bonestell 
Gallery shows paintings and drawings that 
have the mark of Old World sadness. The artist 


PAINTING BY DE ERDELY; 
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EXHIBITED AT M, KNOEDLER & COMPANY 


PANTZ: MRS. ARMSTRONG TAYLOR” 


is a [lungarian and understands the deeper, sad- 


der facts of existence. This is what makes studies 


like the one of a Sittin W ker touching | he 
drawings are darkly sepia in their tone. River- 
de Drive is deftly hit off, particularly interest- 


ing being the handling of a long stretch of 


EXHIBITED AT THE WEYHE GALLERY 
WESCHLER: “DORIS HUMPHREY’S SON 


limpid river, the line of whose banks follows 
the same rhythm. 

David Burliuk, Jr., shows sculptures in wood 
in another gallery. He has much of the Slavic 
feeling of his father. He stylizes the larger heads, 
until one thinks more of African than of Rus- 
sian sculpture. He uses some color in the sculp- 
tures. He is most impressive in the smaller or 
less pretentious pieces, like Anight, Hunter, and 


DE ERDELY: “CONTEMPLATION” 


EXHIBITED AT THE BONESTELL GALLERY 
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Vonk. In relief he is best of a 


scenic and genre quality comes out Iw. 


NEW SCULPTURE GROUP BY 
ANITA WESCHLER 


N A score of sculptures, mostly very recent 
at the Weyhe Gallery, Anita Weschler pre- 


sents some of her best and most completely 


realized work to date. As in her past exhibitions 


the principal offering is a series, Hail and Fare- 


but at this point she has left war, or rather 


anti-war, subjects in favor of a more basic theme 


of love and frustration. This is in line with a 


trend seen in the output of many artists, even 
those working in France: the time to cry out 
against war is before it starts—during a con- 
flagration, escapism is more in order 

\lways a pleasing and facile composer, Miss 
Weschler shows again in this green cast stone 
series her ability to build groups which function 
as a Whole and which, in addition, are made of 
subtly related parts. Comparison with a piece 
from the Martial Law series, conveniently on 
view, shows that the sculptor has rounded het 
corners, smoothed her edges and separated het 
figures Without sacrificing the entity of the group 
She is not afraid to employ a straight line or an 
angle, but she has learned how to use a fine 
curve. She has liberated her outlines, put her 
empty spaces to work, and enriched the details 
of her surfaces. 

The series suggests a frozen dance, and the 
echoes of the sculptor’s interest in this allied art 
are to be found in convincing portraits of Jose 
Limon and of that engaging child who is the Son 
of Doris Humphrey. Another rewarding head in 
the show which includes several handsome sculp- 
tural bits which are good likenesses of handsome 
people as well, is Mrs. John Duncan Clark. 

Among the wooden figures, Miss Weschler’s 
humorous answer to the “cut, don’t cast” school 
of thought, a polychrome pine Young Woman is 
the most entertaining. She uses color well, and 


we should like to see more of these D. B 


INFORMAL PORTRAITS BY 
KURT VON PANTZ 
TT HEIR style as Viennese as Schlagobers and 
the waltz from Der Rosenkavalier, the por- 
traits by Baron Kurt Ferdinand von Pantz at 
the Knoedler Galleries depict chiefly those femi- 
nine vedettes of New York society germane to 
the Colony Restaurant, the pages of Town and 
Country and, once upon a time, to the Mitter- 
sill Club near Salzburg of which the artist and 
his brother were the directors. Baron Pantz 
paints in a pleasantly informal technique, lightly 
applying color and modeling strokes to the can- 
vas with a deft touch that suggests a pastel 
drawing and thus succeeds in brightly catching 
the animated movement of the sitter, as well as 
providing an atmosphere of sophisticated pul- 
chritude that aptly characterizes international 
society. Mrs. Armstrong Taylor is portrayed 
with something of a settecento sparkle of a 
Rosalba pastel; Mrs. F. Warren Pershing and 
Vrs. Barclay Douglas are more in the English 
than the Venetian Rococo taste. That the same 
clever observation can profitably be extended by 
the artist to a completely different and purely 
masculine scene is demonstrated by the well 
designed portraits of two master skiiers, Baron 
Hubert von Pantz and Sig Buchmayer. A. M. 







A FULL 
BY MEYEROWITZ 


ITH an interval of ten years since his 
last one man show, William Meyero- 
witz is now exhibiting over thirty of his paintings 


(Continued on page 21) 
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JW. Jarvis: Knickerbocker 


ortrattist of the Karly1 800s 


The N. Y. Historical Society 
Celebrates His Centennial 
BY JAMES W. LANE 


OHN WESLEY JARVIS may have been a bounder, a wit, and as ugly as a post 

but he was also the leading American portraitist in New York in the early years of 

the nineteenth century. Stuart was in Philadelphia and Boston, Vanderlyn and 
\llston were abroad, and Trumbull, though he returned from London in 1894, was not 
in the city. Result: the English-born Jarvis got the commissions. Yet the paintings so 
done have never been seen together. The most Jarvises in one collection and on daily 
view have been those six portraits of military heroes—Hull, Brown, Macdonough 
erry, Bainbridge, and Swift—in New York’s City Hall 

But now comes the New York Historical Society with an admirable exhibition of 
twenty-two Jarvis oils, celebrating the centennial of his death. At once the scope of this 
painter's art is seen. Our ideas of him will be greatly clarified. He was no mere owner 
of two different and poor styles—a tight and a loose—as his sporadic pictures hitherto 
have led some to think. But, thanks to good models in engraving (he had studied under 
l;dward Savage whom he flatteringly described as “the most ignorant beast that ever 
mposed upon the public” and as “not qualified to teach me any art but that of decep- 
tion’), his early style had considerable firmness, yet owed much to observation of 
Stuart and Trumbull, while his middle and later 
styles were, respectively, French in feeling and 
Inmanesque 


| must frankly say that hitherto | had thought 
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Jarvis a weak sister among the ratt of American 
portraitists—Inman, Sully, Waldo, Morse, and 
Vanderlyn—operating in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. He is not. While, through 
his more famous apprentice Inman, who was 
with him from 1814 to 1821, he sweetened and 


a 


moistened his style, he kept his portraiture con- 
sistent with his development. Not only in New 
York but in all large cities from Boston to New 
Orleans was Jarvis known and his work may 
be found there 

In 1803, the date of the earliest portrait, that 
of Rev. Alexander Proudfit, Jarvis shows him- 
self indebted to Stuart in manipulation of the 
picture elements. The landscape background is 
fresh and free. This date, incidentally, was at 
the time when Jarvis and his friend Wood were 
turning over a pretty penny (S100 a day) mak- 
ing silhouettes, two doors from the hated Savage 

lwo of the finest pictures in the exhibition 
both dating from 1809, show the French type of 


SCULPTURE BY JOHN WESLEY JARVIS: 
\ PLASTER BUST OF THOMAS PAINE 


EXHIBITED AT THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY EXHIBITED 
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EXHIBITED AT THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


IMPRESSIVE PORTRAIT BY JARVIS: 
HIS LIKENESS OF DE WITT CLINTON 


firmness affecting Jarvis’ second phase. The 
Jacob Housman is Davidian, precise, highly 
colored, metallic. The introduction of the 
light scarlet chair, a peculiarity with Jarvis 
that refreshes the eye, is seen here. [The 
brass buttons are tactilely painted with de- 
licious thinness, as they continued to be 
throughout his career. The Rev. Isaac Lewis 
has beautiful tonal values, the blue-green 
top-papers of the book cast a similar glow 
on the subject’s well-articulated hands. This 
blue-green color makes its appearance in two 
miniatures he did the same year, that seem 
in feeling more French than English. Since 
Jarvis never went abroad, he_ possibly 
picked up his precision in draftsmanship 
from his study of engravings or, as has been 
suggested, from Wertmuller, the Swede. In- 
deed Jarvis’ own Colonel James Burn of 
about 1810—it belongs to the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum—has in the military costume the fin- 
icky details loved by Wertmuller 

Jarvis loved nothing better than a mascu- 
line forthright head. Never mind if he some- 
times fumbled the hands. The James Burn 
has strength and so has the Cadwallader 
Colden, of about 1814, with its gleaming sil- 
ver inkwell which is owned by the New 
York Historical Society. The General Jacob 


has ruggedness and more luminous lighting than usual. 


spirit. 


]r 
necked appearance of the sitter gives the appearance of delicacy and refinement 
so characteristic of Inman’s work and the ribbony quality of the jabot makes the 
observer feel that Mr. Johnson was all tied up in neat bow-knots. This picture of 


William Johnson is most instructively compared with the William Samuel Jobn- 
son, ot IdI4 


the scene in 
The full length of Governoi 


1814. Jarvis gradually becomes Inmanesque 


Daniel Tompkins, about 1820 ol the Society's col- 


its dewy 


Columbia 
a little amorphously 
the strength of t 


Inman may even have touched it up. The Ret 
painted between 1814 and 1818 is indebted to Inman in its pyra- 
and head 


treatment of jaws and chin, and its supple 


liquid handling of the background (which is in poor condition) 
Better than these two pictures, even, as proof that the pupil took the ball 
away from the master, is the almost utterly Inmanesque William Jobnson, of 1810, 


the gift of Horace Binney to the Society. The narrow-necked, somewhat bottle- 


University, painted fluently but, outside of the 
Inman has not yet made his influence felt, and 
le portraiture lies in the head and the eyes, not in the costume. 
When Jarvis wanted, he could paint accessories as well as anybody—as in two of 
the portraits of De Witt Clinton. But all his output, plus one plaster bust of the 
large-nosed Tom Paine, shows he loved a firm head the best 
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CHICAGO: THE ORIGINS OF 
MODERN ART 


AST vear, an exhibition of the “Sources of 
|. Modern Painting” at the Boston Institute 
Modern Art which was later repeated at the 
galleries of Wildenstein & Company in New York 


ght before the public the tantalizing and 





fascinating fact of similarities between works by 
separted by centuries. In some cases the 
resemblances could be explained by direct influ- 
ence, in some cases it appeared to be pure chance 
he problem of explaining some of the apparent- 


t ? ’ 


fortuitous similarities has, however, long been 


subject of 


discussion. Years before the Boston 

showing was thought of, certain members of the 

Art Club of Chicago offered a sample of the pos- 
il 


sibilities in a similar scheme, and their current 


EXHIBITED AT THE ARTS CLUB OF CHICAGO 


THROUGHOUT 


to understanding—to getting a grasp of essen- 
tials 

Ihe show is an exposition of the question 
rather than an attempt to answer it, and without 
the objects before one’s eyes it is difficult to grasp 
an idea of its significance. But quite apart from 
the programatic importance, the paintings on dis- 
play form an interesting exhibition of loans from 
major private and public collections. To cite just 
a few, the “Form” group is headed by the Piero 
della Francesca St. Apollonia of Alexandria \ent 
by Mr. Robert Lehman, and with this are works 
by Cézanne, David, Courbet, Manet and others 
Related in color are a Portrait of Helena Four- 
ment by Rubens, and works by Corot, Delacroix 
Renoir and Picasso. The “Realism” series em- 
braces such different men at the sixteenth cen- 
tury Italian, Bettera, and Chardin, Goya, Dau- 
mier, Derain and Balthus. 





AMERICA 


of action, however, are virtually unfinished save 
for the group on the left which is powerfully and 


vigorously conceived 


NEWARK: A GROUP OF REM- 
BRANDT ETCHINGS 


l THE galleries of Rabin & Krueger, a 
group of Rembrandt etchings on view this 


month include such examples of the vital product 
of this indefatigable master as The Descent from 
the Cross, Joseph Telling his Dreams, The Agony 
in the Garden, Christ Disputing with the Doctors 
Jews in a Synagogue, The Little Jewish Bridk 
St. Jerome in a Dark Chamber, and one of the 
self-portraits, Rembrandt in a Fur Cap. 
Recently, the Newark artist, Hilda Feldman 
has shown her watercolors at the same gallery 





LENT BY MR. CARL WEEKS TO THE ART CLUB OF CHICAGO 


ORIGINS OF MODERN ART: IN THE COMPOSITIONAL LINE WHICH EXTENDS FROM POUSSIN TO PICASSO, MATISSE’S “THE PIANO 
LESSON” (LEFT); IN THE COLOR SEQUENCE FROM RUBENS TO PICASSO, COROT’S “WOMAN HOLDING A MANDOLIN” (RIGHT) 


“Origins of Modern Art” show is a further essay 
along these lines 

The arrangement of the paintings in groups 
somehow related by form, color, realism, com- 
position and so on, is an original and interesting 
one, and each of the groups is headed by a single 
picture which stands for the whole. Walter Pach 
in the catalogue foreword explains it: “What is 
most important, considering the extent and va- 
riety of art is purposeful ordering in such an ex- 
hibition. To show pairs of works that merely 
astonish by their similarity may be no better 
than the making of a pun. ... It is ideas that we 
want: motives, reasons, insight.” Elsewhere, Mr. 
Pach points out that “Speculation as the reason 
for such likeness is not an idle matter. Properly 
pursued, it may lead us to the very well-springs 
of art. That does not insure our ability to drink 
from them: creative genius will still maintain its 
secret. But to know why a thoroughly original 
later man is apparently copying an older one 
(about whom he may never have heard) is an aid 


CAMBRIDGE: A PAINTING BY 
PIERO DI COSIMO 


IERO DI COSIMO’S clear, brightly colored 

Misfortunes of Silenus, companion piece of 
the Worcester Museum’s The Discovery of 
Honey, has recently been acquired by the Fogg 
Museum. Both panels have been identified with a 
series described by Vasari which was painted for 
the house of Giovanni Vespucci in Florence prob- 
ably about 1408. Bacchanalian in theme, the pic- 
tures have been explained by Dr. Erwin Panofsky 
as a highly personal interpretation of a passage 
from Ovid which Piero has transformed into a 
picture of primitive life. 

In the new Fogg picture the landscape back- 
ground with its marvelous vista of distant moun- 
tains and towns, and its foreground trees executed 
in the crystalline detail which characterizes the 
artist’s work, is complete. The figures of satyrs 
and celebrants which fill the thickly peopled stage 
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A frequent exhibitor in watercolor shows both in 
New York and throughout the country, Miss 
Feldman, who is a teacher in the Newark School 
of Fine and Industrial Art, exhibited paintings 
which included cityscapes in the neighborhood of 
Newark, and landscapes of the nearby Morris 
County as well as of New England and Bermuda. 


PITTSFIELD: AN AMERICAN 
EXHIBITION 


ONTEMPORARY American paintings lent 
( by the Walker Galleries are shown at the 
Berkshire Museum in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
during this month. Among the works are a group 
of portraits which include a recent painting by 
George Grosz of his own likeness, a_ thinly 
painted, softly outlined Self-Portrait by the young 
Wisconsin artist, Theodore Czebotar, one of 
Alexander James’ sensitive and sympathetic 
heads, and an original study of a structurally 
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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES - INC 


30 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET - NEW YORK 


Public Sales and Appraisals of Art and Literary Property 
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Public Sale Mlay 2 at 2 p.m. 


Collection of Snuff Bottles 


CHINESE PORCELAINS AND POTTERY 
SEMI-PRECIOUS MINERAL CARVINGS 


Paintings on Silk « Bronzes «¢ Furniture 
Property of 
SETH B. ROBINSON 


Greenwich, Conn. + Sold by His Order 


With Additions from Several Other Owners 


A” extensive collection of Chinese snuff bot- 

tles, mainly dating to the Ch’ien-lung 
period, in porcelain, carved minerals, coral, 
and ivory. Bowls, vases, and other carvings in 
jade, and other semi-precious minerals. Chinese 
porcelains, particularly in blue and white and 
the famille rose and verte and including a 
choice K’ang-hsi peachbloom writer’s coupe; 
some from the J. P. Morgan Collection. 
Paintings on silk including Winter Scene with 
Birds and Flowers by Mah Ling of the Sung 
period and a majestic Buddhist Immortal by 
Tu Tzu Huei, also Sung. Some lacquer and 
carved furniture, including screens; early 
bronzes and a pair of elaborately carved 
rhinoceros horns. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


Public Sale May 3 and 4 at 2 p.m. 


Furniture and Decorations 


Property of the Estate of the Late 
LILLA BROKAW DUGMORE 


Removed from “The Gables”, Her 
Residence at Locust Valley, Long Island 


Sold by Order of the 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company 


Administrator with the Will Annexed 


NGLISH and American, French and Italian 

furniture; with porcelain statuettes and 
vases, lamps and crystal lustre girandoles, and 
other decorations. Oriental rugs including many 
examples woven in silk, these featuring Tabriz, 
Anatolian, and Hereke prayer rugs. Chinese 
porcelains including most notably Ming fah wa 
pieces and Fukien white paste examples; also 
some semi-precious mineral carvings. Tapestries 
and antique textiles; needlepoint cushions. 
Table glass and silver; Sévres, Chelsea, and 
other table porcelains. A group of furs in- 
cluding Persian lamb, summer ermine, and 
caracul coats, a baum marten and a chinchilla 


cape, sable and other muffs. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FIFTY CENTS 


Both Collections on Exhibition from Saturday, April 27 


HOURS ON WEEKDAYS 9 TO 5:30 


1 GALLERIES CLOSED SUNDAY 
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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, INC — New York 


Hiram H. Parke, President 


ARTHUR SWANN, Vice-President 


Epwarp W. Keyes, Secretary & Treasurer 


Telephone: PLaza 3-7573 
























Leste A. Hyam, Vice-President 


Cable address: Parkgal 





le familiar recitations of Kan 
and Alaska by Marianne Appel 


scenes of American home lite by 


landscapes include 
sas by Curry 
and there are 
Daniel Celentano, American city life by Andre¢ 
Ruellan, and American celebration in the form of 
Paul Lewis Clemens’ Carnival, and Lee lTown- 
send’s racetrack picture, /wo ) ear Olds. In addi- 
tion, there are Molly Luce’s Storm Over 
Lake, and still-lifes by Blanchard Gummo and 
| ulgl Lucioni 





LENT BY MRS. HENRY LUCE 


“SHOW BOAT” (ABOVE); 


DAVENPORT: ART ALONG 
THE MISSISSIPPI 


EALLY nationwide in scope, the exhibi- 
R tion of “Art and Artists Along the Missis- 
sippi” at the Davenport Municipal Gallery, 
perhaps the first of a series, is unified and local- 
ized by its theme, a sort of accompaniment in 
painting to the cinematic narrative of Pare 
Lorenz 

Preponderantly contemporary, the exhibition 
was assembled with the codperation of museums 
and art dealers both from cities in the Mississippi 
valley and New York, and an honorary Education 
Committee included faculty members from many 
educational institutions in the region. The exhibi- 
tors were selected chiefly through representation 
in local exhibits or upon the basis of national 
reputation. 

In addition to the living painters, such nine- 
teenth century artists as Audubon and Currier 
and Ives are represented by prints, and by the 
pioneer George Caleb Bingham of St. Louis two 
lithographs and two portraits in oils are shown 
in addition to the Nelson Gallery’s well known 
Fishing on the Mississippi. 

History, genre and landscape are depicted in 
this showing of a hundred items related to life 
along the River from the mines of the North to 
the Delta. The turbulent moods of the River it- 
self are shown in Corbino’s Flood Detail, Vorst’s 
Drifters on the Mississippi and Curry’s Lightning 
Storm Over the Missouri, while Doris Lee’s 
Showboat, Charles Millett’s New Orleans, Satur- 
day Night and other canvases reveal quite an- 
other side of the region. 

Thomas Benton shows his Missouri Musicians; 
Aaron Bohrod, A Mississippi Landscape; Cam- 
eron Booth, a Spruce Mine; and Kenneth Hud- 
son, a peaceful agricultural scene, Manchester. 
Edmund Kopietz’s Deep Haven Farm represents 
the typical silo and barn, while Karl Wolfe’s 
Dinner on the Grounds is a gay picture of Negro 


fe. Adolf Dehn, with his watercolor, / 


Dale Nichols with a genre scene, John Come 
Home }f Christmas, and Grant Wood with a 
trait and a still-life, Old Shoe are among 


tt 


her contributors, while the Minnesota end ot 
the valley is represented by such well known 
Minneapolis artists as Syd Fossum, Elof Wedin 
ind William F. Ryan. In addition to these, many 
other items make up an exhibition which is not 
nly one of the most important in the Gallery s 
history, but a review of interest to the entire 
country 


TO THE DAVENPORT MUNICIPAL GALLERY 
PLACID ASPECTS OF LIFE ALONG THE MISSISSIPPI: DORIS LEE’S SPIRITED AND AMUSING 
KENNETH HUDSON'S SOLID RURAL VISTA, “MANCHESTER” (BELOW) 


EXHIBITED AT THE DAVENPORT MUNICIPAI 





WORCESTER: HERZEL ROME'S 
WATERCOLORS 


ATERCOLORS of Norway and_ the 
W Mediterranean by Herzel Rome, a young 
native of Worcester who was educated at Har- 
vard and abroad are shown at the Worcester Art 
Museum. After studies with O. Victor Humann 
at the Museum School he worked for a time with 
a miniaturist in Persia. His technique is wet and 
free, the effect, bright and forceful. 


THE ART NEWS 

NEW YORK: A 
FOR THE FRICK 
DDED to the already substantial collection 

ot major Cezannes owned by Americans 

is the important early Uncle Dominic as a Monk 


(illustrated on the cover of this issue), painted 


CEZANNE 


sometime between 1864 and 1867, which the 
Frick Collection has just purchased through 
Messrs. Wildenstein and Company. Now on view 
for the first time in this country. the painting 
was formerly in the Schmitz Collection 
and, until recently, was on loan in Switz- 
erland at the Art Museum of Basle. It 
has frequently been published 

In his first period, his “Uncle Dom- 
inic,’ Louis Aubert, was the painter's 
favorite model, and we have no less than 
nine records of his likeness, now as a 
lawyer, now as an Oriental, again in the 
ordinary dress of the ‘6os. As has been 
pointed out, the costume in the case of 
Cézanne had no more significance in it- 
self than it did in the case of Manet: it 
was used simply because it made possible 
certain combinations of line and color 
Here the powerful figure, painted in the 
thickest impasto, is presented in a white 
habit and cowl relieved by a blue ribbon 
and a brown cross and set off by the 
brown-black hair and beard and the yel- 
low, red accented face. 

\n impression of monumental virility 
has been achieved both by the concep- 
tion and through the technique. The fig- 
ure occupies a large part of the space 
and is broadly executed with palette 
knife and thumb in thick pigment. Its 
brutal force is emphasized by a simpli- 
fication of planes and contour. 


GALLERY 


NEW YORK: AN EXHIBITION 
OF ADVERTISING ART 


PONSORED by the Art Directors Club, the 
S nineteenth annual exhibition of advertising 
art, current at the 50 Rockefeller Plaza Galleries, 
was conceived to present to the public and to 
members of the profession a catalogue of the 
artistic accomplishment in advertising. From over 
six thousand entries, submitted from all states in 
the Union, some 250 were selected on the basis of 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1808, we are in touch with 
many Private Collections in England and 


specialize in Pictures for the American trade. 


Landscapes, Sporting Paintings, and Portraits 
of undoubted authenticity. 





“TINTERN ABBEY" by F. W. WATTS 
Canvas size 50 by 3312 inches 


An Announcement of 


FROST & REED, tb. 


BRISTOL & LONDON, ENGLAND 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1808 


OLD & CONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS 
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SOUTINE 


PAINTINGS TO MAY 11 


CARROLL CARSTAIRS 


11 EAST 57th STREET, 


NEW YORK 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


IN LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON 


FAMOUS 


MODERN ART CENTER 


SILBERMAN 


OLD & MODERN MASTERS 
E. & A. SILBERMAN GALLERIES, Inc. 


32 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


BIGNOU GALLERY 


FIRST NEW YORK EXHIBITION 





LUIGI SETTANNI 


April 22-May 4 
32 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 





RALPH M. CHAIT GALLERIES 
EARLY CHINESE ART 


600 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 


OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS 


NEW YORK 
| EAST 57 ST. 

















LONDON 
35 OLD BOND ST. 


VALENTINE GALLERY 


16 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 
THREE SPANIARDS 


GRIS - PICASSO - 


MIRO 


ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, INC. 
30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 
WORKS of ART 
EGYPTIAN e GREEK e ROMAN 
MEDIAEVAL e RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 


JACOB 


HIRSCH 


SUE UP EERE ene EEE 
J. HIRSCH & CIE, PARIS 1} RUE ROYALE 
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PIERRE ROY: 
“DOLE 
PINEAPPLE 
JUICE INA 
HAWAIIAN 
WINDOW” 

A PRIZE 
WINNER 
IN AN 
EXHIBIT 
OF 
ADVERTISING 
ART 

EXHIBITED AT THE 50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA GALLERIES 


pictorial rather than of sales merit. To these carefully chosen examples, 
medals and awards of merit were accorded in seven different classifications. 

Better known on Fifty-seventh Street than in advertising columns, Pierre 
Roy and Yasuo Kuniyoshi won for the Hawaiian Pineapple Company the 
honor of being the only advertiser represented that won two awards. The 
Roy still-life was executed when the artist visited Hawaii last year to 
execute two paintings for the Dole Pineapple Company and N. W. Ayer 
& Son, the agency which handled the account. The Kuniyoshi work is an 
illustration in black and white showing scenes of Hawaiian life. Among 
the other items is a completely gay picture of an eighteenth century carnival 
executed in color by Thomas M. Cleland for Harris‘Seybold-Potter Com- 
pany, and a black and white study of a Chinese sage and boy made by 
Robert Riggs for Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company. 


ART COMPETITIONS THROUGHOUT AMERICA 


ASHINGTON: Several important new competitions are announced 
in the latest Bulletin issued by the Section of Fine Arts of the Fed- 


eral Works Agency. They are: 

Competitions for the decoration of a new vessel, the President Andrew 
Jackson being constructed by the U. S. Maritime Commission; the total 
amount to be paid to artists for the decorations is $6,940. Some of the 
decorations may be executed in wood carving, ceramic reliefs or painted 
on a variety of materials listed in the Bulletin. The jury for this compe- 
tition is to include: Alain de Bouthiller, Chief of the Interiors and Styling 
Unit of the United States Maritime Commission; George Harding, the 
painter, and Edward Bruce, Chief of the Section of Fine Arts. 

Mural Competitions for the Social Security Building in Washington, 
D. C.: $60,480 are now available for paintings and sculptures for the 
building in addition to the $12,000 already under contract for exterior 
sculptures. For a three panel mural to be executed on canvas, in oil or 
tempera, $3,520 will be paid. Another impressive mural scheme includes 
five panels to be executed in true fresco or fresco secco. For these $19,980 
will be paid, this amount to cover costs of execution. From the designs 
entered in these competitions appointments, for which the sum of $20,980 
has been reserved, may be given to artists to decorate with murals other 
spaces in the Social Security Building. The following painters will judge 
the entries in this competition: Marguerite Zorach, Edward Biberman, 
Kindred McLeary, and Franklin C. Watkins. 

Competition for two free standing sculptures to be located at the rear 
of the Auditorium of the Social Security Building at Washington, D. C., 
for which the amount of $8,000 will be paid for each sculpture in bronze, 
the amount to cover all costs of execution and installation. The compe- 
tition models will be judged by a group of sculptors including Chaim Gross, 
William McVey and Ralph Stackpole. 

For full information consult Bulletin No. 21 issued by the Section of 
Fine Arts of the Federal Works Agency. 


ORTLAND: A new departure, the Portland Art Museum will pre- 
jae’ from May 22 to June 30, an All Oregon No Jury Art Exhibition. 
All artists resident may submit paintings and sculpture in all media no 
later than May 15. 

Since it is the purpose of the exhibition to provide the artists of the 
state with a public, there will be no jury. At least one work by each artist 
who submits paintings or sculpture will be exhibited, and, if the quality 
merits it, more will be shown. 

No prizes are offered, but the Museum guarantees that at least ten 
works from the exhibition will be sold, and hopes in this way to make it 
easier for the artists to come to the attention of the buying public. 
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The New Derain 


(Continued from page 10) 


skinned rabbit, the amazingly iridescent bowl of blood, and the bottle in 
the background appear to be an effortless feat of painting which has re- 
sulted in a rewarding composition. La Citrouille, however, crosses the bor- 
der and is mere exhibitionism. How, using the same colors and similar 
strokes he can put a white plate against a white napkin and create in the 
one case freshly pressed linen and in the other a hard, glossy surface, only 
he knows. The red bowl almost sounds to the touch, the wooden table and 
bench have just the right sheen, and one can smell and feel the over-ripe 
melon, but in this case either the joy has gone out of the picture with too 
much handling, or the artistic substance was never there—it is pyrotech- 
nical and as much of a waste as a good performance of an indifferent 
concerto. 

A pair of landscapes finish up with honors. Paysage Boulonnais is a vista 
of the harbor from the heights conceived with marvelous economy and en- 
riched by a foreground in which more than usual attention is given to such 
detail as sun creeping through leaves painted with short brief strokes. Per- 
haps less spectacular, but fully as fine as Paysage de Maule, another deep 
vista in which all lines converge upon the tiny area showing a town that 
sparkles below a sun-set sky 


The New and The Old Soutine 


(Continued from page 11) 


to seize an intimate characterization. To Modigliani’s convention, however, 
Soutine adds a fluid movement of line, so that the spectator can hardly 
separate the essentials of any subject he paints from the artist’s own violent 
dramatic background. But like Modigliani, with Soutine it is always the 
psychological values which predominate. 

It may be wishful thinking to reach the conclusion from the few paint- 
ings of this last year, that Soutine is achieving some inner peace which 
makes possible the poetic beauty of three of these late landscapes. They do 
not lack either force or virtuosity in handling paint. The juxtaposition of 
colors and tones, the setting of mass against mass is just as strikingly appar- 
ent as before. The storm seems to have moderated, perhaps only tempo- 


rarily, and there is less of delirium and more of lyricism than his earlier 
work suggests 


New Exhibitions of the Week 


(Continued from page 14) 


at the Uptown Gallery. One gets an impression in the occasional examples of 
his style as they are seen in group shows that this artist is inclined to handle 
oil paint somewhat as though it were watercolor. This proves not to be the 
case for the most part when his work is seen in a full length show which is 
full of solid worth. One feels that he has learned much from Cézanne in 
applying his pigment in thin layers, building up his form and integrating 
his compositions in planes. Good Morning is a delightful example of his 
ability to make fruit round and temptingly luscious in color. Promise, 
which went to the San Francisco Exhibition last summer, is another. 
Palpitating light illuminates Main Street; Farm Land is a landscape of 
quiet beauty. Meyerowitz is much happier in the tonal harmonies of bright 
blue and green and yellow than in the more subdued ones which are basic- 
ally brown. He handles such gaiety as one feels in Horseback Riders more 
successfully than the tragic implications of Refugees. That he turns to such 
subjects at all is a proof of the fact that artists today cannot reject the 
realities of a world in turmoil, but approach subjects which would ordi- 
narily not intrigue them were it not for the violence of their challenge. J. L. 


ROUNDABOUT THE GALLERIES: TWO NEW 
EXHIBITIONS 


N EXHIBITION of the sculpture of Georgia M. Whitman presented 

by the Studio Guild has two very impressive highlights in Power, a 

bronze of a horse pulling an invisible load, under an invisible harness, up a 
hill; and in Contentment, a bronze of two horses that bill and coo. 

The oils of Elizabeth Pratt in the same room are featured by the rich 
and lush study of Refugees. In the large room as one enters is a collection 
of paintings by members of the Studio Guild in which there stand out 
works by Mildred Wayward, H. Stahl and Antoinette Scudder. 


YRA BEROLZHEIMER, showing at the Newhouse Galleries, can 

draw firmly, but her pictures do not show similar merits of color 
and composition. The surface of her canvas is not attractive. Her composi- 
tions have the curious faculty of calling too much attention to themselves 
merely by not calling enough. If she had been more artistic, been willing 
to have pruned away more dead wood, things might have gone better. Her 
still-lifes of strange objects, like frying pans, a spear, and a Mexican bottle, 
could have been made more interesting. 
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CHINESE ANTIQUES 
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D. KATZ 


XVII CENTURY 
DUTCH PAINTINGS 
ITALIAN PRIMITIVES 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
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| —DIEREN, HOLLAND 


| Twenty minutes from the railway station at Arnhem, Holland 





KENDE GALLERIES, INC. 
730 Fifth Avenue + New York City 


During May Sales will be held in Midweek 
NEXT EXHIBITION April 26-30, 9 to 5:30 
(Sunday excepted) 

ORIENTAL PAINTINGS, PORCELAINS 
CLOISONNES AND CARVINGS 


PAINTINGS BY EASTMAN JOHNSON 
FURNITURE AND RUGS 
GENERAL WORKS OF ART 
Public Sale May 1 and 2 at 2 p. m. 


ClIrcle 6-9465 


Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co., Inc. 


11 EAST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK 
WORKS OF ART—PICTURES 


Arnold Seligmann Arnold Seligmann, 


et Fils Trevor & Co., Ltd. 
23 Place Vendome, PARIS 53 Grosvenor Street, LONDON 


DERAIN 


EXHIBITION 


NEW YORK TO MAY 11 


MATISSE 


41 EAST 57th ST. 


AMERICAN AGENTS: SCHAEFFER GALLERIES, INC.. NEW YORK 
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& SON, LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1772 


The Finest 
Works of Wirt 


5, 6, 7, KING ST., 
St. JAMES’S, LONDON 


Cable Address : SPINK LONDON 
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NEW YORK 
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JULIUS LOWY 
[INC.] 
High Grade 
Picture Frames 


Antiques & Reproductions 


RESTORING—REGILDING 
RELINING 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CHAO MING CHEN 


Chinese Antiques 


Established in the United States 
in 1920 


339-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD 























COMING AUCTIONS 
Rorimer Furniture e? Decorations 


N EXTENSIVE collection of fine furniture in eighteenth century styles 
A and a great variety of decorations including hand-blocked wallpapers 
assembled by the late Louis Rorimer for the Cleveland firm of Rorimer- 
Brooks Studios of which he was founder and president, will come up for 


public sale at the Parke-Bernet Galleries on the afternoons of April 25, 26 
and 27, following exhibition from April 20, daily except Sunday 





Ihe sale is 
ordered by the Cleveland Trust Company, executor and trustee of the estate 


of Mr. Rorimer, who was vice-president and member of the board of gov- 


| ernors of the National Chapter of the American Institute of Decorators 


Among the many choice items are a finely carved mahogany lowboy in 
the manner of William Savery, celebrated early Philadelphia cabinetmaker 
who worked in the Chippendale tradition 
Anne walnut chairs 


here are also a set of Queen 
a Chippendale carved mahogany card table and a 
Sheraton small break-front bookcase 

\ notable feature of the sale is the inclusion of a choice selection of wall- 
papers, mainly hand-blocked and including examples by the firm of J. Zuber 
& Co. of Rixheim, Alsace. There are also included fine hand-painted lac- 
quered papers which are among the few existing lengths in this country 
Among the scenic papers, there is one particularly handsome series, in 
twenty-one large strips, of the story of Psyche and Cupid, by Desfossé & 
Karth after Jean Louis David 

Leading in interest in the group of garden furniture and sculptures is a 
Caen stone fountain with bronze figures by Raffaello Romanelli, Italian 
contemporary artist. Modern pottery includes finely designed and decorated 
bowls by the ceramists Mayodon, Kahler and Fouantabuoni, and the small 
group of modern glass includes Lalique and Swedish pieces 





RORIMER SALE: 
BY DESFOSSE AND KARTH: HAND-BLOCKED SCENIC PAPER 
REPRESENTING “CUPID AND PSYCHE” AFTER JEAN L. DAVID 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


Paintings by Johnson; Furniture e? Decorations 


IGHTEEN paintings and studies in oil by Eastman Johnson and an 

early American work, portraying a country estate, possibly in Mary- 
land, the property of a private collector removed from his Park Avenue 
apartment, will be sold at the Kende Galleries on the afternoons of May 1 
and 2, following exhibition from April 26. A group of English period furni- 
ture, art objects and decorations, the property of various collectors, sold by 
their order, includes some lovely Chinese Imperial cloisonné, of the Ming, 
K’ang-hsi, Yung Chéng, and Ch’ien-lung periods. 

There are also fine antique Chinese hand-scroll paintings, carved jades, 
porcelains and rugs, European wood sculptures, including examples from the 
fifteenth to the eighteenth century. 

The feature of the catalogue lies in the paintings by Eastman Johnson 
(American—1824-1906), constituting, as they do, what is believed to be the 
largest private collection in this country of works by this painter. 
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NEXT WEEK: APRIL 27th 


6,000 YEARS OF 
Persian Art 


In celebration of the opening in New 
York of the Exhibition of all the visual 
arts of Iran since 4,000 B.C., sponsored 
by The Iranian Institute and including 
loans from more than a hundred public 
and private coHections. This special num- 
ber will contain illuminating articles by 
renowned authorities in this field and will 
be profusely illustrated, including a re- 
production in full colors of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts’ magnificent Per- 


sian XVI century velvet tent ceiling. 





MAY 4th 


FRENCH 
IMPRESSIONISTS 


AND NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS 


Commemorating the Twentieth Anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts. This issue, which will be the 
Official Catalogue at the Exhibition, will 
also contain the story of the most impor- 
tant acquisitions made by the Museum 


during the past twenty years. 





Be sure to receive these and other special num- 
bers, soon to be announced, by promptly re- 
newing your subscription on its expiration. Send 
your remittance to 


THE ART NEWS 
136 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


ART 


AT THE 


See announcement 
in next week's 
ART NEWS 


FRENCH & CO. 
Works of Art 








210 EAST 57tH STREET 
New York 
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NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 


INC 


PAINTINGS BY 
MYRA 


BEROLZHEIMER 


APRIL 15-30 


15 EAST 57th STREET 
New York 


SELECTIONS 
1820-1920 


WALKER GALLERIES 


108 East Fifty-seventh Street 





DOWNTOWN O 


1V 


REVIEW of the SEASON 


PAINTING BY LEADING 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 


eal 
mn 
y=) 
113 WEST 13th St——NEW YORK =< 


PILIEN FELD 


GALLER E Ss 
Old & Modern Ped 
21 EAST 57th ST., New York 





THE 


WHYTE GALLERY 


APRIL EXHIBITION 
PAINTINGS 
8 


HERMAN MARIL 


1707 H STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 





JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES, INC. 
Paintings 


11 East 57 Street * New York 


















SOOO A nerica’s first 
All-American Art Gallery . . . devoted 
since 1892 solely to the work of native 
artists of note and promise. A unique 


service to collectors, whose inquiries are 
invited. 


MACBETHGALLERY 
tl EK. 57th St... New York 





EXHIBITION 
PAINTINGS BY 
W. THOENY 
To April 26 
46 WEST 57th ST. 






Clirele 6-2193 


—_ 


'Ferargil Galleries 


Frederie Newlin Price 


63 East 57 St.. New York 
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GALLERY EXHIBITION DURATION 
A.C.A., 52 W. 8 I schacbosav; Paintings, to May 3 
Ackermann, 50 E. 57 H. Kletber: Paintings, to Apr. 30 
Acquavella, 38 E. 57 Italian Paintings, Apr. 22-May 22 
American Artists Congress, 785 [Fifth Paintings, Sculpture, to Apr. 28 
American Fine Arts, 215 W. 57 Independent Artists Annual, to May 12 

Epstein: Sculpture, to Apr 
American Place, 509 Madison Arthur Dove: Paintings, to May 14 
Arden, 460 Park Sylvia Judson: Garden Sculpture, Apr. 24-May 4 
Argent, 42 W.57.Poucher; O'Keeffe: Paintings; Rotch: Sculpture, to May 4 
Artists’, 33 W. 8 * Adolph Gottlieb: Paintings, to Apr. 30 
Associated American, 711 Fifth Arnold Blanch: Paintings, to May 4 
A.W.A., W. 57 Members Group Show, to May 
Babcock, 38 E. 57 American Paintings, to Apr. 30 
Barbizon-Plaza Hotel Craft Students League, Apr. 23-May 5 
Bignou, 32 E. 57.... Luigi Settanni: Paintings, Apr. 22-May 4 
Bittner, 67 W. 55 oer ..Fritz Kredel: Paintings, to May 4 
Bonestell, 106 E. 57..Erdely: Paintings; Burliuk, Jr.: Sculpture, to Apr. 27 
Boyer, 69 E. 57 Group Show: Paintings, Apr. 22-May 11 
Brooklyn Museum Brooklyn Artists: Paintings, to Apr. 2 
Buchholz, 32 E. 57 Landmarks of German Art, to Apr. 30 
Carstairs, 4. E. $7......: .. Soutine; Paintings, to May 11 
Clay Club, 4 W. 8 ‘Group Show: Sculpture, to Apr. 30 
Columbia, 116th St. at B’way. Enit Kaufmann; Paintings, to Apr. 30 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57 ..Hordyk; Paintings, Apr. 22-May 11 
Delphic, 44 W. 56. .M. Robinson: Paintings, to Apr. 21 
Downtown, 113 W. 13 ..Group Show: Paintings, to May 
Duveen, 720 Fifth... ..Forty British Portraits, to Apr. 30 
a a a > ....W. Thon: Paintings, to Apr. 27 
Ferargil, 61 E. 57 Lloyd Parsons; Ruth Shaw: Paintings, to Apr. 28 
Fifteen, 37 W. 57...........Group Show: Paintings; Sculpture, to Apr. 27 
Fifty-Second, 63 E. 52 ..Douglas Brown: Paintings, to May 4 
oe yee Elizabeth Parker: Paintings, to Apr. 27 
460 Park Ave. ..D’Orge: Paintings; Deming: Sculpture, to Apr. 27 
French Art, 51 E. 57.... .French Impressionist Paintings, to May 1 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt .American Portraits, to Apr. 30 
Grand Central, Hotel Gotham............. American Portraits, to May 1 
Harlow, 620 Fifth...... Walt Disney: Pinocchio Drawings, to May 1 
Harriman, 63 E. 57......American & French Flower Paintings, to May 4 
International Studio, 15 E. 57...........Sammts and Madonnas, to Apr. 30 
Iranian Institute, 1 E. 51 6000 Years of Persian Art, Apr. 24-May 2 
Jewish Theological, B’way at 122...Danzig Museum Collection, to May 
Sr Lees 98) EFF oo. ic occ ckc ane cs ceapewed Argentine Art, to May 
SL aS ne rn .. Kerr Eby: Drawings, to May 
Kleemann, 38 E. 57 ..... Charlotte Berend: Paintings, to Apr. 2 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57.. .. Kurt von Pantz: Paintings, to Apr. 27 
Kraushaar, 730 Fifth ia Kae selau: Paintings, to May 
Julien Levy, 15 E. 5; lr -helitcher w,; Matta: Paintings, to May 7 
meacuetn, i: E. $9........ _Jon fetid. Paintings, to Apr. 20 
EE Ba ct Docs ket cwekke eheabel _Derain: Paintings, to Apr. 30 
a 8 |. eee Small French Paintings, Apr. 22-May 11 
Metropolitan Museum Silhouettes & Profile Portraits, to Apr. 28 
Midtown, 605 Madison ..Jacob Getlar Smith: Paintings, to Apr. 27 
Ee 2 > erry eee John Whorf: Paintings, to Apr. 27 
Montross, 785 Fifth ...........Frank London: Paintings, to Apr. 27 
Morgan, 37 W. 57...... e ....1. Abramofsky: Paintings, to Apr. 27 
Morton, 130 W. 57 af Gurdon Howe: Paintings, to Apr. 27 
Museum of Costume Art, 630 Fifth ..Cotton in Costume, to June 15 
Museum of Modern Art..Sharaku: Prints; American Paintings, to May 1 
Museum of N. Y. C., Fifth at E. 103... New York Gothic, to Sept. 12 
Neumann- Willard, 543 Madison......... Old & New Paintings, to May 4 
ee. i ke, > rer M. Berolzheimer: Paintings, to Apr. 30 
New School, 66 W. CA Group Show: Paintings; Prints, to Apr. 20 
Nierendorf, 18 E. 5 _Louts bag 0 Sculpture, to Apr. 30 
N. Y. Historical, 170 Cent. Pk. W. hee J. W. Jarvis: Paintings, to June 2 
N. Y. Public Library, Fifth at W. 42. ‘Rawend Laning: Murals, to May 1 
Non-Objective Painting, 24 E. 54 ..Charles Shaw: Paintings, to May 15 
Orretars, §. 5. $7. ss. ... Swedish Glass, Sculpture, Jewelry, to May 15 
O'Toole, 33 E. 51..... Benavides: Paintings; Yarnell: Sculpture, to Apr. 39 
Passedoit, 121 E. 5 ..Edwin Dickinson; Paintings, to Apr. 27 
OES. OR” Se oregon Chagall: Paintings, to May 
enn, O53 Firth... ....... Bruce Mitchell: Paintings, Apr. 22-May 11 
Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside ..Western Artists: Paintings, to Apr. 28 
SO OB vias ce wad kam eae Garden Sculpture, to May 8 
St. Etienne, 46 W. 57....... .William Thoeny: Paintings, to Apr. 27 
ee me is ree Self-Portraits, to Apr. 30 
Schneider-Gabriel, 71 E. 57.... Grigory Gluckmann; Paintings, to Apr. 27 
Schoenemann, 605 Madison......Max Liebermann; Patntings, to Apr. 
So ee Oe ee Lintott: Paintings; Davis: Sculpture, to Apr. 
Studio Guild, 730 Fifth...... Group Show: Paintings; Sculpture, to Apr. 27 
Uptown, 249 West End.............W. Meyerowittz: Paintings, to May 
Valentine, 16 E. 57.... Miro, Gris, Picasso: Paintings, to Apr. 
Vendome, 50 W. 50. ren ..Group Show: Paintings, to May 4 
Wakefield, 64 E. 55...... os ..Gifford Cochran: Paintings, to Apr. 
Hudson D. Walker, 6 Ee... ..B. J]. Nordfeldt: Paintings, to May 4 
Wamer, 160 &. $7........ Selections, 1820-1920; Paintings, to Apr. 27 
Weyhe, 704 Lexington. Anita Weschsler; Sculpture, to Apr. 29 
Whitney Museum, to W. 8........ Sculpture Festival, to May 2 
Wildenstein, 19 E. 64.. Fre nch Sc ulpture David-Weill Coll., to May 4 
Yamanaka, 680 Fifth....... Japanese Prints; Chinese Bronzes, to Apr. 27 
rowers FOURE, { Bo Goi .cesinca weds cases Italian Landscapes, to Apr. 30 


- 
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TWENTY-FOURTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


SOCIETY OF 
INDEPENDENT 
ARTISTS 


UNTIL MAY 12 


DAILY & SUNDAY 10 A. M. TO 6 P. M. 
WEDS. & SATS., 10 A. M. TO 10 P. M. 


FINE ARTS GALLERIES 
215 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ 
CONGRESS 


Fourth Annual Exhibition 
“ART IN A DEMOCRACY” 
785 Fifth Ave. (at 60th St.) 


April 5 thru April 28 
Open daily 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Thursday 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SYMPOSIA] 


Sunday, April 21 
At 3 p.m. | 


PAUL 


REINHARDT 


GALLERIES 
730 Fifth Ave., New York 








April 22-May 


LYDIA W. ROTCH 





¢ Animal Sculpture 
_ ARGENT GALLERIES ¥."y.ci, 


April 22 -May 4 


Emily Rollinson Poucher 


¢ New England Landscapes 
e Flowers 


ARGENT GALLERIES 


42 W. 57 St. 
N. Y. City 


|| JAMES ST. L. O'TOOLE 


INC 
SCULPTURE BY 


AGNES YARNELL 


April 16-30 
33 EAST Sist STREET, NEW YORK 


RECENT WATERCOLORS BY 


WHORF 


To April 27 


GALLERIES 
108 West 57 St., N.Y. 


MILC 





ZANOBI MACCHIAVELLI 


ITALIAN PAINTINGS 
of the XIV and XV Century 


APRIL 22 TO MAY 22 


NICHOLAS M. ACQUAVELLA 


GALLERIES 


38 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 





